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This  study  was  made  by  the  Department 
of  Church  and  Labor  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  request  of  the  Presbyterian  ( 
Church  of  Sag  Harbor.  The  conditions  existing 
in  Sag  Harbor  require  simple  treatment.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  elaborate  statistics  in  such  an 
investigation,  as  this  report  is  intended  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  layman  who  wishes  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  every-day  problems  confronting  the 
churches  in  the  village.  The  recommendations 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  we  believe 
that  they  are  practical  in  their  nature,  and  most 
of  them  quite  feasible,  even  with  the  limited 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  churches.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  with  reference  to  the  Social  Center  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  recommendation,  and 
its  adoption  depends  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
friends  of  Sag  Harbor, — both  among  the  per¬ 
manent  residents  and  those  who  reside  in  the 
village  during  the  summer  season. 
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REMOTE  STORAGE 

Survey  of  Sag  Harbor  ‘ 
Long  Island 

-  •  Situated  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  Sag 

Harbor  is  one  of  the  old  whaling  towns  of  the 
Island  and  as  such  has  played  no  small  part  in 

•  the  unique  history  of  this  section  of  one  of  the 
•richest  tracts  of  the  Empire  State.  One  is  apt 
to'  think  of  this  beautifully  situated  village  as  a 
typically. American. community,  but  its  population 
consists  largely  of  foreigners,  mostly  Poles, 
Italians  and  Jews.  The  town  itself  has  not  grown 
very^much  in  ten  years ;  perhaps  not  more  than 
two  hundred  people  have  been  added  to  .the 
population,  although.-  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  community. 
Many -of  the  younger  people  have  left  and  their 
places  have  been  taken  by  the  foreigners.  How 
far  this  new  element  will  be  assimilated  will 
depend  .largely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  old  com¬ 
munity.  The  total  population  of  Sag  Harbor  is 
now  3,408. 

Owing  to  the  typography  of  the  country.  Sag 
.  Density  Harbor  occupies  a  comparatively 
isi  Fraternity  small  area.  The  houses  in  many 
^  Industry  sections  of  the  village  are  built  close 
^  together.  Many  of  the  newcomers  are  unable  to 
^  secure  adequate  dwellings.  Even  the  foreigners 
report  that  they  are  forced  to  live  in  houses  that 
they  would  not  occupy  from  choice ;  but  they 

•  must  do  so  as  there  are  no  others  for  rent.  It 
is  said  that  families  have  come  to  the  village 
to  locate,  but  being  unable  to  find  homes  in 
which  to  live  have  been  obliged  to  move  to  other 
places.  The  different  races  are  segregated  for 
the  most  part  in  smaller  groups ;  there  is  an 
Italian  section,  a  Polish  section  and  a  negro 
section ;  each  community  presenting  a  problem  of 
its  own.  There  are  no  labor  unions  in  Sag 
Harbor,  and  socialism  is  not  as  yet  very  active 
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in  the  community.  However,  there  is  enough  of 
the  spirit  of  social  unrest  to  give  the  thinking 
people  of  the  village  serious  concern.  There  are 
i6  fraternal  organizations  in^the  village,  having 
a  total  membership  of  over  1,300.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  some  of  these. men  belong  to  more 
than  one  organization,  but  in  any  case,  the  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  the  large  percentage  of  men  who 
are  members  of  fraternal  and  benevolent  socie¬ 
ties.  The  general  health  of  the  town  is  good, 
the  records  showing  that  it  stands  close  to  the 
top  of  the  list  of  towns  around  New  York  in 
the  matter  of  low  death  rates.  Sag  Harbor  has  v 
changed  from  a  fishing  port  in  years  gone  by  to 
a  factory  town  of  to-day.  The  largest  industry 
is  that  of  Fahy’s  Watch  Case  Company,  employ¬ 
ing  nearly  900  people.  There  are  two  factions  in 
the  village.  One  is  opposed  to  the  promotion 
of  new  industries  and  the  consequent  coming  in 
of  new  people.  It  objects  to  any  enterprise  that 
may  take  away  the  old  conservative  character  of 
the  village,  being  content  to  live  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past.  The  other  faction  favors  new 
industries  and  new  business,  and  welcomes  the 
stranger  and  tries  to  co-operate  with  the  larger 
social  and  religious  plans  of  the  village,  fully 
realizing  that  the  coming  of  the  newer  element 
is  unavoidable  with  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

A  house-to-house  investigation  was  made  by 
A  Personal  twenty  canvassers  representing 

Study  of  the  various  women's  organizations 
the  Field  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
census  furnished  at  once  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  It  gave  the  nationality  composition  of  the 
village;  it  furnished  lists  of  those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  or  affiliated  with  the  various  churches  in 
Sag  Harbor;  it  also  indicated  what  percentage 
of  the  population  is  unchurched.  A  question-^ 
aire  was  used  in  securing  information  from  the 
churches  in  the  village  in  order  that  accurate, 
first-hand  data  regarding  every  religious  organi¬ 
zation  in  Sag  Harbor  might  be  considered  in 
making  recommendations  based  upon  the  findings 
of  the  survey.  A  list  of  the  Church  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  members  was  requested  from  all  of 
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the  churches  in  the  village  so  that  the  figures 
obtained  by  the  house-to-house  canvass  might 
be  verified.  Among  the  Protestant  Churches, 
the  Presbyterian  has  a  history  extending  over  the 
greatest  number  of  years,  its  organization  dating 
from  1768.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1810;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
in  1845 ;  the  Pentecostal  in  1896.  The  aggregate 
membership  of  the  Protestant  Churches  is  707 
•  and  that  of  the  Sunday-schools  is  757.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  is  not  at  present  conducting  services 
and  as  their  members  are  somewhat  scattered, 

•  the  survey  does  not  include  the  work  of  this 
organization  in  its  report.  Of  the  entire  Prot¬ 
estant  membership  in  the  village  churches,  62 
per  cent,  are  women  and  girls  and  only  38  per 
cent,  men  and  boys.  When  one  stops  to  consider 
that  out  of  the  population  of  3,408,  nearly  900,  or 
26  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  village  are  voters,  it  would  seem  that 
the  number  of  men  in  the  churches  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  The  large  percentage  of  voters  to 
the  entire  population  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  watch-case  factory,  which  affords  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  many  of  whom 
are  unmarried.  This  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  about  6©  per  cent,  of  the  male  membership 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  are  laboring  men  and 
mechanics.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
membership  of  the  Protestant  Churches  as  a 
whole.  This  is  attributed  to  the  change  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  an  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  church  people  for  the  new 
residents.  Also,  to  some  extent,  it  has  been  due 
to  deaths  and  removals.  Evidently  the  falling  off 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  new  situa¬ 
tion.  Approximately  one-half  the  men  in  the 
churches  are  members  of  lodges  and  fraternal 

•  organizations. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  morning  preaching 
How  the  services  in  the  Protestant  Churches, 

are  Con-  according  to  the  pastors  own  ng- 
ducted  ures,  is  350.  The  attendance  at  the 
evening  meetings  is  somewhat  smaller.  An 
average  of  twenty-five  meetings  a  week  are  held 
in  all  churches,  the  total  attendance  for  all  of 
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these  meetings  being  about  1,200.  Seventeen 
of  the  meetings  are  held  for  distinctively  relig¬ 
ious  services.  The  churches  are  not  used  at  all 
for  educational  purposes  and  but  very  little  for 
social  development.  The  total  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  the  churches  during  the  past  year  has 
been  $8,500.  All  of  this  money  was  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  churches,  not  any, of  them 
depending  upon  outside  resources.  No  salaried 
workers  are  employed  excepting  the  pastors. 
Evangelistic  meetings  have'  been  held  in  some 
of  the  churches,  but  apparently  with  slight  suc¬ 
cess./  Not  any  of  the  ministers  have  ever  at¬ 
tempted  tent  or  open-air  meetings  in  Sag  Harbor 
during  the  summer  season,  nor  has  any  other 
method  through  which  the  people  of  the  town 
rnight  be  reached,  been  attempted  by  any  of  the 
churches  excepting  the  ordinary  church  services. 
Some  of  the  churches  have  used  window  cards 
for  advertising  purposes  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  practically  all  of.  them  employ  the  local 
papers.  Only  one  of  the  churches  used  special 
literature  or  printed  matter  periodically,  although 
the  church  papers  are  found  in  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  church  members.  Two  of  the  four 
churches  have  Bible  classes  for  men ;  however, 
three  of  them  have  Men’s  Clubs  or  Brotherhoods. 
Institutional  church  methods  are  employed  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Three  of  the  churches  have 
free  pews.  The  Sunday  evening  services  in 
three  of  them  are  usually  evangelistic,  the  fourth 
minister  ordinarily  preaching  on  ^'social  right¬ 
eousness.”  Only  in  one  instance  are  the  men  of 
the  church  employed  in  aggressively  pushing  the 
Sunday  night  meeting.  The  churches  have  their 
Women’s.  Missionary  Societies,  Ladies’  Aid 
Societies,  and  other  women’s  organizations;  but,^ 
as  frequently  happens,  the  entire  responsibility 
rests  upon  a  few.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
social  spirit  both  among  the  men  and  the  women 
in  the  churches.  There  is  evidently  very  little 
leadership.  At  any  rate,  the  leadership  is  not 
such  as  to  direct  the  men  and  women  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  social  program. 
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The  Sag  Harbor  schools  have  an  enrollment  of 

Public  829—436  boys  and  393  girls.  In 
Schools  and  the  High  School  there  are  79  stu- 
Libraries  dents,  30  of  whom  are  boys  and  49 
girls.  What  becomes  of  the  750  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school  when  they  have  completed  or 
even  before  they  have  reached  the  highest  gram¬ 
mar  grade?  Many  of  them  enter  the  watch-case 
factory  or  engage  in  any  other  work  which  they 
can -secure.  What  special  preparation  or  voca¬ 
tional  training  have  these  children  received  for 
the  work  into  which  they  are  forced  by  economic 

,  circumstances?  None.  Sag  Harbor  has,  as  yet, 
no  manual  or  vocational  training  for  either  girls 
or  boys,  although  there  has  been  some  discus¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  science  school  for  girls.  Through  the  gen¬ 
erous  gift  of  a  public  spirited  woman.  Sag  Har¬ 
bor  has  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  and  finely 
equipped  public  library.  Under  the  management 
of  an  expert  librarian  with  a  large  social  outlook, 
this  agency  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Not  only  does  it  interest  the  ordinary 
reading  public  through  its  books  of  fiction  and 
lighter  literature,  but  it  is  reaching,  in  a  broad 
way,'  the  adult  male  population  of  the  town; 
Lists  of  interesting  books  are  placed  in  the  pay- 
envelopes  of  the  men  and  boys  in  the  factory, 
and  the  demand  for  these  books  proves  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  plan.  The  crowded  reading 
rooms  of  the  library  on  almost  any  night,  show 
the  need  of  such  an  institution  and  proves  the 
value  to  the  village  of  such  an  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  agency.  The  Watch  Case  Company  main¬ 
tains,  on  Main  street,  for  the  use  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  a  company  club  room,  in  charge  of  the 

•  janitor.  Here  are  found  pool  and  billiard  tables, 
checkers  and  other  games,  besides  papers  and 
magazines.  Until  the  public  library  was  estab-: 

•  lished,  this  club  had  a  library  of  its  own  which 
has  now  been  given  to  the  public  library,  as  it 
was  found  that  more  efficient  supervision  could 
be  maintained. 


A  park,  with  a  superintendent  in  charge,  has 
been  given  to  Sag  Harbor ;  this  is 
also  used  as  the  village  play-ground; 
Complete  apparatus  for  gymnastic 
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training  has  been  installed  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  the  play-ground  the  recreative 
agency  which  it  should  be.  Otter  Pond,  a  small 
lake  at  one  end  of  the  village,  is  being  beautified 
and  improved.  Houses  on  the  edge  of  this  pond 
are  being  removed  and  a  wall  is  being  built 
about  the  entire  lake,  which,  together  with  an 
attractive  driveway  encircling  it,  will  make  a 
beautiful  spot  and  a  fine  setting  for  the  play¬ 
ground  which  is  immediately  beyond. 


While  a  recreational  center  has  been  provided 
Saloons  and  for  the  children,  a  careful  study  of 

Picture  saloons  in  the  village  proves  that 

Shows  the  men — and  especially  the  foreign¬ 
ers — are  relying  upon  the  saloon  for  the  place 
in  which  they  may  find  the  freedom  and  democ¬ 
racy  which  they  consider  essential.  Sag  Harbor 
has  at  present  thirteen  saloons,  and  a  personal 
inspection  —  upon  several  different  nights  — 
showed  groups  of  men  numbering  from  three 
to  thirty  in  each  place.  It  was  discovered  that 
these  saloons  are  not  only  drinking  places,  but 
in  a  very  real  sense  they  are  serving  as  clubs 
or  recreative  centers.  They  are  also  used  for 
general  meeting  places  for  the  men  and  boys  of 
the  village.  In  nearly  every  case,  games  of 
some  sort  were  going  on — principally  pool  and 
cards.  Groups  of  men  were  almost  invariably 
found  seated  about  small  tables  or  around  a 
hot  stove — come  together  to  spend  a  social  even¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  men  were  foreigners,  who 
compose  so  large  a  part  of  Sag  Harbor’s  popu¬ 
lation.  Efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times 
in  the  history  of  the  town  to  close  the  saloons, 
but  with  varying  success.  It  is  quite  apparent 
to  any  student  of  social  conditions  that  people 
must  have  some  kind  of  social  life.  If  the 
saloons  are  taken  away,  what  is  there  to  take 
their  place?  What  substitute  does  the  village 
offer?  What  substitute  do  the  churches  offer? 
The  Atheneum,  the  village  theatre,  has  a  hall 
which  it  rents  for  dances  and  balls  and  other 
village  functions.  It  also  has  bowling  alleys 
which  are  used  every  week  night  by  some  one 
of  the  several  clubs  or  lodges  of  the  town,  A 
cheap  stock  theatrical  company  gives  a  show 


in  the  Atheneum  every  Monday  night  to  a  well- 
filled  house.  The  one  motion  picture  house  in 
the  village  also  attracts  large  crowds.  Charging 
lo  cents  for  adults  and  5  cents  for  children,  it 
draws  audiences  that  fill  the  ill-ventilated,  stove- 
heated  room  to  suffocation.  Saturday  night  is 
a  big  night.  At  the  first  of  the  two  nightly 
performances,  children  from  five  years  upward, 
unattended  by  older  persons,  are  packed  into  the 
first  few  rows  of  chairs  and  permitted  to  sit  ori 
the  floor  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  curtain 
upon  which  the  pictures  are  thrown.  The  school 
teachers  in  the  village  state  that  the  motion 
picture  show  is  a  very  active  evil  and  that 
greater  effort  should  be  made  by  right-thinking 
men  and  women  of  the  corrimunity  to  enforce  the 
law  concerning  the  attendance  of  children  at 
these  places  of  amusement.  The  films  used  at 
these  shows  should  be  systematically  censored! 
The  saloons,  the  theatre  and  the  motion  picture 
show  are  the  only  recreational  centers  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  open  to  the  public  during  the  winter 
season  and  in  the  evening.  Aside  from  these, 
there  is  no  place  to  which  the  young  people 
may  go. 


One  of  the  first  things  that  one  sees  on  approach- 
The  ing  Sag  Harbor  on  the  only  railroad 

SSap^^ng  Tuns  into  the  village,  for  nearly  a 
the  Village  mile  before  one  reaches  the  station. 
Streets  jg  heaps  of  ashes  and  tin  cans 

at  the  sides  of  the  track.  This  condition  is  found 
not  only  along  the  railroad  tracks  but  elsewhere 
in  the  village.  However,  much  quiet  and  patient 
effort  has  been  put  into  town  improvement.  In 
1887  a  small  band  of  women,  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  bettering  the  physical  conditions  in  the 
town,  organized  the  ''Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety.’’  Their  first  task  was  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  cemetery.  Walks  were  fixed 
both  inside  and  outside  the  cemetery,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place  was  gradually 
improved.  The  Society  then  proceeded  to  repair 
side-walks  throughout  the  village  and  to  fill  up 
the  depressed  places  on  many  of  the  streets  with 


gravel.  The  curbings,  where  most  needed,  were 
also  repaired.  In  cases  where  owners  of  prop¬ 
erty  could  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  these  im¬ 
provements,  this  was  done ;  otherwise  the  Society 
paid  the  bills.  The  owners  of  Sag  Harbor  prop¬ 
erty  are  responsible  for  only  the  side-walks  in 
front  of  their  property  and  not  for  the  street. 
The  village  trustees  should  have  had  these  re¬ 
pairs  made  at  the  expense  of  the  village,  but 
there  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  toward  paying  the  extra  tax  rate  which 
would  thus  be  made  necessarv.  About  four 
years  ago,  a  ''Door  Yard  Contest’’  was  begun  by 
the  Society  and  about  $40  in  prizes  offered. 
While  the  outcome  of  this  contest  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory,  it  resulted  in  better  condi¬ 
tions  in  many  of  the  door-yards.  The  sprinkling 
of  the  streets  of  the  village  was  also  inaugurated 
by  the  Village  Improvement  Society,  half  of  the 
expense  of  this  enterprise  being  borne  by  this 
organization  and  half  by  the  village.  The  trus¬ 
tees  of  Sag  Harbor  have  since  taken  over  the 
entire  responsibility  of  this  work.  The  new 
railroad  station,  costing  $8,000,  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  untiring  energy  of  the  women  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Improvement  Society.  Several 
projects  having  in  view  the  beautifying  of  the 
village  are  now  under  way,  and  to  the  Society 
belongs  the  highest  praise  for  the  excellent  work 
which  it  has  done  in  this  connection.  They 
have  encouraged  and  even  made  possible  a  vil¬ 
lage  band.  The  Trustees  finally  came  forward 
and  gave  the  use  of  the  village  hall  to  the  band 
for  practice  purposes.  The  Society  states  most 
Emphatically  that  the  greatest  need  is  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the  village,  of  the  t 
churches,  of  the  town  officials — in  fact,  the 
co-operation  of  all  of  those  \vho  are  in  any  way 
able  to  assist,  and  of  those  who  are  the  direct  - 
beneficiaries  of  whatever  improvements  are  made. 

Actual  poverty,  as  it  is  known  in  our  larger 
Poverty  cities,  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  Sag 
and  Harbor.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 

Crime  very  poor  people,  and  some  who  are 
sick,  but  these  are  largely  taken  care  of  by  the 
churches  with  which  they  are  affiliated,  or  by 
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friends.  The  rents  are  not  very  high,  although 
the  cost  of  living  in  some  respects  exceeds  that 
in  the  city.  The  foreigners  coming  from  New 
York  to  settle  in  Sag  Harbor  find  food  commodi¬ 
ties  higher  than  in  New  York  City.  Meat  cost¬ 
ing  14c.  to  1 6c.  a  pound  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  costs  20c.  or  22c.  in  Sag  Harbor.  Fruits  are 
also  much  higher,  and  as  these  compose  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  foreigner, 
this  increase  in  cost  is  a  considerable  item  in  the 
family  budget.  The  number  of  crimes  committed 
in  Sag  Harbor  during  the  year  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  many  other  towns  of  its  size  else¬ 
where.  But  the  loafing  about  saloons  and  hang¬ 
ing  around  street  corners  is  apt  to  do  as  much 
harm  and  have  as  disastrous  consequences  as  the 
commission  of  petty  crimes.  If  the  effects  are 
not  felt  immediately  in  Sag  Harbor,  they  will 
be  in  the  places  to  which  the  young  men  go 
when  they  leave  the  village,  as  many  of  them  do. 

Recommendations 

L.  The  information  gained  by  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  should  become  the  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Sag  Har¬ 
bor.  This  information  should  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  permanent  church  directory,  to  which  should 
be  added  as  frequently  as  seems  desirable  the 
names  of  newcomers.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
yearly  canvass  of  the  village  be  made  by  visitors 
selected  from  the  various  churches.  Following 
this  annual  canvass,  each  pastor  in  the  village 
should  make  a  personal  call  upon  those  persons 
or  families  giving  as  their  church  preference 
the  one  to  which  that  pastor  ministers,  with  a 
view  of  establishing  permanent  church  relation¬ 
ships. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Men’s  Clubs  of 
the  various  churches  hold  an  annual  meeting 
which  shall  take  the  form  of  a  banquet,  when  a 
definite  plan  of  work  shall  be  presented  by  an 
acknowledged  leader.  The  work  outlined  heed 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  religious  inter¬ 
ests  of  Sag  Harbor.  The  principal  object  of  this 
annual  meeting  should  be  to  have  the  men  of 


the  churches  become  better  acquainted,  so  that 
they  may  unitedly  as  church  men  engage  in 
some  common  task.  They  should  also  at  this 
time  seek  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  men 
in  the  village  who  are  not  identified  with  any 
of  the  churches,  but  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  annually  a  week’s 
services  be  conducted  by  a  leader  who  combines 
the  social  and  religious  spirit  of  the  church,  and 
who  will  be  sympathetic  toward  a  social  pro¬ 
gram  which  shall  include  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men.  These  meetings  ,  should  be  widely 
advertised  in  the  press  through  posters  and  in 
such  other  ways  as  are  customary,  but  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Men’s  Clubs  of  the.  various 
church  organizations  as  well  as  the  Women’s 
Societies,  make  themselves  responsible  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  audiences  from  night  to  night.  The  vil¬ 
lage  should  be  divided  into  sections  for  which 
the  various  churches  should  become  responsible. 
The  persons  living  in  these  districts  should  be 
systematically  visited  by  the  organizations  and 
personally  invited  to  attend  the  meetings.  When 
the  week’s  campaign  has  been  completed  those 
who  have  become  interested  should  be  followed 
up  and  not  only  brought  into  the  churches  but 
given  something  specific  to  do. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  a  series  of  open-air 
meetings  be  conducted  during  the  summer  season 
by  the  combined  Protestant  Churches  of  Sag 
Harbor.  The  Committee  having  these  meetings 
in  charge  should  consist  of  the  pastors  in  the 
churches  and  a  numberi  of  laymen  selected  from 
each  denomination.  The  preaching  should  be 
done  by  the  local  ministers.  A  chorus  consisting 
of  singers  from  all  the  churches  should  be 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
local  musicians.  A  competent  cornetist  should 
be  employed  to  assist  in  the  music.  These  open- 
air  meetings  should  be  purely  evangelistic  in 
their  nature. 

5.  A  Committee  representing  the  various 
interests  of  Sag  Harbor — commercial,  industrial, 
philanthropic  and  religious — should  be  appointed 


for  the  purpose  of  investigating  housing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  village,  especially  among  the  for¬ 
eigners,  with  a  view  of  determining  upon  some 
plan  whereby  more  and  better  accommodations 
may  be  secured  for  the  working  people  of  Sag 
Harbor  at  a  reasonable  rental.  This  Committee 
should  also  go  into  the  matter  of  the  cost  of 
living,  investigating  the  family  budgets  of  cer¬ 
tain  groups  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
^  may  be  done  in  the  matter  of  practical  instruction 
in  household  economy.  These  investigations 
should  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  an 

^  expert  in  such  matters. 

6.  There  should  be  a  lecture  course  and  a 
well-planned  series  of  studies  on  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  Sag  Harbor  and  for  the  school  children 
of  the  village.  These  studies  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  town,  because  of  their  natural 
interest  in  such  a  movement,  and  with  the  public 
school  teachers  and  principals,  because  of  their 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  children.  The  courses  for  the  children  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  assist  them  in  the 
selection  of  the  particular  trade  or  calling  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  mechanical  trades  as 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  children  of  Sag 
Harbor  enter  the  college  or  university.  Most 
of  them  go  to  the  factory,  and  their  training 
should  be  such  as  not  only  to  make  them  skilful 
from  the  mechanical  standpoint,  but  to  also  give 
them  a  larger  conception  of  the  history  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  crafts.  It  should  be  the  object 

*  of  this  course  to  dignify  manual  labor  and  to 
point  out  the  possibilities  in  it  for  the  brightest 
men  and  women.  The  studies  should  also  enrich 

•  the  lives  of  the  apprentices  and  artisans,  so  as 
to  take  them  out  of  the  narrowness  and  the 
limitations  of  the  average  workingman.  Partic¬ 
ular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  g^rls  and  the  women  in  this 
connection.  - 

7.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  Sag  Harbor 
is  a  social  center.  This  center  should  be  con- 
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ducted  upon  a  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 
basis.  Such  an  institution  would  minister  to  the 
social  needs  of  the  community,  as  no  other  or¬ 
ganization  can.  The  social  center  should  co¬ 
operate  with  the  other  organizations  already 
established  in  the  village,  especially  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  social,  philanthropic,  civic  and  educa¬ 
tional  work,  becoming  a  clearing  house  for  the 
more  intelligent  direction  of  all  such  enterprises. 
These  organizations  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Social  Center  Director  in  mapping  out  definite 
plans  of  work  for  the  community  welfare.  The 
Brotherhoods  of  the  churches,  for  instance,  might 
be  enlisted  in  such  work  as  falls  within  their 
province,  especially  in  the  interest  of  men.  The 
Social  Center  should  become  a  substitute  for  the 
saloon  and  cheap  theatre.  It  should  furnish  the 
most  wholesome  forms  of  amusement.  Here  the 
men  and  women  may  become  better  acquainted. 
Here  the  young  people  may  satisfy  their  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  desire  for  companionship  and 
recreation.  Regular  social  features  and  special 
functions  should  be  arranged,  and  if  space  per¬ 
mits,  the  various  social  organizations  now 
housed  in  unsatisfactory  quarters  might  rent 
rooms  in  the  Social  Center  for  a  reasonable  sum. 

Educational  classes  of  various  kinds  should 
be  arranged,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  stores  and  factories  during 
the  day.  A  Physical  Culture  Department  under 
proper  supervision  should  be  established.  Lec¬ 
ture  Courses  should  be  maintained  during  the 
winter  season.  A  People’s  Choral  Union  may  be 
organized.  An  Open  Forum  for  the  discussion 
of  economic  and  social  problems  will  be  valu¬ 
able,  provided  it  is  directed  by  a  well-informed  ^ 
leader  or  chairman.  Health  Talks  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  Social  Center  should  be  used  for  the 
discussion  of  those  questions  which  concern  the  ^ 
welfare  of  the  town,  taking  on  the  functions  of 
the  old  ''Town  Hall.”  While  the  various  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  institution  should,  in  the  main,  be 
free  to  the  public,  nevertheless,  the  people  should 
be  expected  to  pay  for  such  privileges  as  are 
of  a  more  or  less  exclusive  nature,  such  as  clubs 

and  classes,  or  entertainments  of  a  special  char- 
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acter.  Tickets  might  be  sold  for  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  or  concerts,  but  the  price  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  workingman  and  his 
family.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Social 
Center  be  used  by  family  groups,  so  that  in  their 
amusements  and  recreations  the  family  may  not 
become  divided.  There  should  be  a  writing 
room  for  men,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a  game 
room.  Prominence  should  be  given  to  domes- 
^  tic  science  and  manual  training.  Singing  classes 
and  amateur  theatricals  will  be  attractive  to  the 
'  young  people.  For  the  foreigners  there  should 
4  be  classes  in  English  and  training  in  citizenship. 
There  should  be  lectures  on  the  English  Bible 
by  teachers. of  prominence,  who  know  how  to 
popularize  such  work,  and  who  can  fairly  and 
intelligently  meet  the  questions  of  those  who  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  to  know  more  about  religious  sub¬ 
jects.  Such  discussions  might  lead  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  classes  for  the  further  study  of  the  Bible 
and  religious  themes. 

Such  a  center  would  supply  a  very  real  need 
in  Sag  Harbor.  From  it  there  would  radiate 
influences  which  would  helpfully  affect  every 
class  and  condition  of  men  and  women  in  the 
village. 
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